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One of Life's Darkest Moments 


(From the Columbia Spectator) 


A short, dismal gong sounds over the 
bowed heads of the worshippers of learning. 
There is the rustle of the tearing of ques- 
tion-envelopes. There is a sigh. Then si- 
lence. 

John Student shakes his question-paper 
from its envelope, unfolds it, glances at the 
first question. Panic seizes him. He looks 
at the heading of the sheet to see if he has 
the right paper. Unfortunately, he has. 
Panic leaves him; despair takes its place. 
He has to stay, has to go through three 
hours of bluffing. 

Back and forth, back and forth, walk the 
proctors in their black capes. With meas- 
ured tread, and immobile faces, back and 
forth, up and down the aisles, they wander. 
Their mechanical movements fascinate John 
Student. His mind wanders. Their black 
capes, for some reason, remind him of fra- 
ternity meeting. ... 

He grits his teeth, begins the second ques- 
tion. In the back of the room there is an 
ironic stamping of feet. He raises his head. 
A grinning genius is just handing in his 
paper at the door. The clock says ten- 
fifteen. And John has eight more questions 
to answer, “Oh Lord, how long... .?” 

High up, among the rafters, some spar- 
rows begin to chatter. Foolish little birds 
... could be outdoors, and they prefer this 
musty gymnasium! He remembers a joke 


emanating from the Apollo Burlesk . 
smiles ... starts writing again, watching 
the proctors, and the row of heads in front 
of him. Some fellows have their coats off, 
and their shirt-sleeves rolled, and look in- 
dustrious. What’s the matter with him, any- 
way? ...If he could smoke, maybe he could 
WOEK. nme 5 

Time passes. . . . More students leave. 
They make him nervous. He looks up at the 
clock. Elevenfifteen. Six more questions. 
. .. He forgets the sparrows, the proctors, 
smoking, the heads bowed all about him. All 
he thinks of is ... six more questions... 
forty-five minutes. 

The short, dismal gong sounds through 
the room again. It is all over. He has just 
finished. He stretches the fingers of his 
right hand, gives a groan of relief, joins the 
line going past the proctors, hands one of 
them his answer book . .. is free.. 


This is the final issue of 
The New Student for the cur- 
rent school year. 

The first fall issue will ap- 
pear September 29th; the first 
fall magazine section will ap- 
pear in October 6th. 


Price 5 Cents 


LIFE 


OF LABORERS WILL BE LIVED 


By Students Who Will Confer Next 
September to Discuss Their 
Summer Experiences 


First hand impressions of the laborer’s 
life will be sought by a group of students 
in a project which is the outcome of the 
Inter-denominational Conference at Evans- 
ton. (New Student Jan. 18). The students 
‘will convene for four days at some con- 
veniently located college in Ohio or In- 
diana early next September where they will 
report on their experiences and discuss in- 
dustrial problems with leaders in social 
welfare, 

W. Walter Ludwig of Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, is in charge of the venture. 
The number of participating students has 
been limited to fifty or sixty. Applications 
are still being received, according to Mr. 
Ludwig, and students are asked to supply 
the committee with information about their 
prospective jobs for the summer, together 
with any previous industrial experience. 
Some money is available to pay expenses 
to the conference of students requiring a 
subsidy, 

The conference committee is in communi 
cation with Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, Sidney Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Garment Workers, Wil- 
liam P. Hapgood, President of the Columbia 
Conserve Co., Indianapolis, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, and others who may be se- 
cured as discussion leaders. 


Co-education 


May Be Abolishéd at Louisiana 
State University 


Eight out of nine members of the Loui- 
siana State Legislature are for abolishing 
co-education at the State University; nine 
out of ten of the students are for retain- 
ing it. 

These statistics were compiled by The 
Reveille upon introduction of a bill in the 
Legislature proposing to segregate the men 
and women students. The action is made 
possible by the fact that the University has 
recently abandoned its old quarters and 
moved to a new campus. It is proposed that 
the women students return to the old build- 
ing. This will be economical for the State 
as there are as yet no women’s dormitories 
on the new site, 

From the student point of view, says The 
Reveille: “the only solution to the question 
is the erection of dormitories on the new 
campus for the co-eds, thus assuring them 
equal opportunities in every way with the 
men students. The Legislature will no doubt 
be glad to give this viewpoint a hearing, 
and it seems to The Reveille that it is up to 
the co-eds, as the most vitally interested 
students, and to the Student Council, repre- 
senting the student body, to take active 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 


—James Harvey Robinson 


\1OME time ago a New Student reviewer 
characterized the new type of college li- 
terary magazine, such as The Issue, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and The Dove, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, as “Laboratories of 
Student Thought.” That phrase may well 
be extended, as President MacCracken of 
Vassar pointed out in a recent New Repub- 
lic, to include the entire extra-curriculum. 
There is evident a spontaneous and clearly 
defined undergraduate movement to impreg- 
nate the extra-curriculum, once the play- 
thing of rah rah boys, with hardy intel- 
lectual life. This tendency has long been at 
work in the college drama, is most vigorous 
in undergraduate journalism, and even 
crops up in the comics, And if the editorial 
reprinted below has any effect it may reach 
the ponderous college annual. 

So far this intellectual boring from within 
the campus activities has met with varying 
responses. In some quarters it was wel- 
comed, in others it stirred up ill feeling 
and even open warfare between students 
and authorities. A constant reader of this 
weekly will testify to the increasing number 
of those ruptures during the school year 
now closing. Those who believe that the 
college is a place to conduct experiments in 
thinking will welcome the manifestation 
when they understand what it is all about. 
But from those who look upon college as a 
drill field for the armies of Philistia we 
may never expect sympathy or co-operation. 


THE FLATTERY BOOK 
(From the Daily Nebraskan) 


HE CORNHUSKER as it has been is- 

sued during the past few years has been 
too much of a vanity book. It is little more 
than $4.50 worth of flattery for undergrad- 
uate societies the majority of which should 
have been thrown over the transom long ago. 
Besides pictures and disgustingly compli- 
mentary write-ups of these groups (which 
pay for the space), it contains some exeel- 
lent examples of ad writer’s prose; and a 
student life section which usually attempts 
to poke fun at those in the spot-light with- 
out exposing the silliness of their fake 
glamor and superficial glory. 

In addition to these flattery sections, The 
Cornhusker. contains a few pictures and a 
few articles dealing with subjects (campus 
events, school parties, and social fraterni- 
ties) which warrant the praise bestowed. 

The ideal year book would contain a full 
page photograph of every loved and widely- 
known teacher, atid smaller pictures of those 
faculty members whose acquaintance is er 
joyed by only a few. 

The editors publish beautiful pictures of 
the buildings and campus, but too few pic- 
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tures of the persons whose presence makes 
the buildings significant and the four years 
of college work precious~ 

There are too many “blahy” advertise- 
ments for societies which never meet, and 
too few tributes to the men and women who 
keep the University an educational institu- 
tion in the face of keen competition from 
the Stadium. 


THE ATHLETIC section in most college 
year books is about the size and importance 
which the place of sports in the school 
world necessitates. There are always excel- 
lent pictures of the coaches, the stars, and 
exciting moments in the big games. This 
section is nearly perfect. 

The military section presents a greater 
problem. The R. O. T. C. does occupy a 
conspicuous place in undergraduate life, but 
we question the fairness of giving free pub- 
licity to military activities and refusing it 
to the economics department, the political 
science department, and the English depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps, however, the military men earn 
the distinction, They make their work so 
interesting that they can extend their in- 
fluence to non-curricular activities. If eco- 
nomics and political science were taught 
so well and made so alive and appealing that 
those departments could dominate student 
life outside the classroom as well as within, 
they too would probably receive much at- 
tention. 


THE POSSIBILITIES in a student life 
section have been barely scratched in Ne- 
braska annuals. Publicity regarding for- 
bidden articles, a second examination by 
censors, etc., will undoubtedly help sell 
copies, but the staff should hang its head in 
shame at the reflection which the very exist- 
ence of censors casts upon it. 

There is little that is vulgar or obscene in 
actual student life. -And none but a per- 
verted mind would think of using such copy 
in a division named “Student Life.” 

But there is much thdt is ridiculous, silly, 
and laughable on the campus.. There are 
at least a half-dozen good jokes about every 
honorary, a dozen about every “big man,” 
a score about every election, and a thousand 
about every publication. A beginning in this 
direction was made last year, but the field 
is inexhaustible. 

The Student Council is an even more ex- 
posed target for wit than the United States 
Congress. The class honoraries are as funny 
as the Follies. The publications can be 
ridiculed more than The New York Times. 
And the Innocents and “big men” whom 
circus politics have left no longer innocent, 
are perfect clowns. 

Some day, a second Will Rogers will come 
in from the farms of Cherry County, and 
laugh the school’s corruption out of exist- 
ence in a Cornhusker student life section; 
but if there is a Rogers on the campus this 
year, he hasn’t mustered up courage enough 
to face the pop guns of a mob of Rover boys. 


IN GOD WE TRUST 


(From the Oberlin Review) 


ey Gort IGHT passed and one o’clock came 
1% as the braves continued their weary 
stamping to the uncertain beat of the tom- 
toms and the rattle of lead shot in turtle 
shells. It was the third night of the Yaqui 
Easter dance—that festival which unites 
the religion of ancient Spanish bearers of 
the cross with the moon-worship of Aztec 
fathers. Dusty oil lamps and tattered paper 
lanterns hung from the beams of a decaying, 
leaf-draped shed, wherein the musicians sat 
half asleep over their primitive instru- 
ments, The lamps threw a weird, musty 
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WIND-MILL 


A changed attitude is evinced by the un- 
dergraduate of today toward examinations, 
observes the Yale Alumni Weekly. In the 
sixties and seventies, or even later it was not 
an uncommon thing to use every imaginable 
means forgetting byinexaminations. Baggs, 
Four Years at Yale devotes a chapter to 
such schemes. It is related, in a serious and 
matter of fact way, how shirt cuffs and 
well polished shoes were turned to sinful 
uses, how “skinning paper” were hidden in 
sleeves and evoked by means of elastic 
cords; double threads were laid from the 
student’s table across the floor and out under 
the door, by which route paper wads con- 
taining answers to difficult questions were 
posted by students standing outside with 
textbooks. Concerted efforts would be made 
to secure an important paper from a pro- 
fessor’s desk. Holes were bored in desk 
and the papers read or “hooked up” by 
means of line and sinker. Printers were 
popular during examination time. There is 
the story of a paper in mathematics that 
was exceedingly hard to secure, Finally as a 
last resort one of the student editors donned 
a clean pair of white pants and walked into 
the print shop. Discovering the freshly 
inked form in which the type of the exam 
questions were located he carefully sat down 
on it. In the security of the dormitory the 
questions were copied from the printed 
pants, When the printer was put under 
lock and key to set up the questions, the 
students were favored by an Act of God: 
A poorly printed set of questions were 
thrown into the printer’s furnace, only to 
sail upward through the chimney and fall 
like manna on the surrounding streets. 


light on the striped silk shirts and feathered 
headdress of the slowly moving youth out- 
side, At times the plaintive song of an old 
woman drifted from the shack—snatches of 
ancient chants once sung over altars draped 
with human forms. 

There was a pause in the rhythmic beat- 
ing and the sweet piping of a single wind- 
instrument filled the desert silence as the 
white moon lifted its head over the black 
mountains to the east and transformed the 
cactus plains into a world of witch-shadows. 
From a hill near by floated the shrill bark 
of a coyote, to be answered by another out 
in the desert. Then the rhythm of the tom- 
toms began again and the braves danced on 
and on, their painted faces upturned in the 
white light, each praying that he might 
honor the moon-Christ by holding out till 


_dawn. 


THIS WAS in Arizona, Sunday morning, 
April 4, 1926. On the same day appeared 
the following ad in a Kansas City paper: 

“Get this new thrill! 

“You say you are out for ‘big time stuff.’ 
Then why don’t you come into the main 
tent? 

“The real thing is better than any tawdry 
imitation. There are thrills galore in Christ- 
ian life, thrills that will last to the grave— 
and beyond. They are pure gold—the gilt 
does not wear off.” 

THAT SAME Easter morning a New 
York preacher delivered himself as follows: 

“Christ was the final word when it comes 
to up-to-the-minute salesmanship. He knew 
His line, and He put it across without bat- 
ting an eye. He knew advertising from A 
to Z and points in between. Mr. Business 
Man, your biggest asset is following in the 
way of the Master,” 
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CLASSROOMS--Suggestions and Changes 


Oregon Students 
Complete Report 


On their own initiative a group of stu- 
dents at the University of Oregon have com- 
pleted a report on the status of intellectual 
life on the campus. The Committee was 
headed by Edward Miller editor of the 
Daily Emerald, which sponsored the work. 
A student questionaire and discussions with 
the faculty and leading students elicited the 
data upon which it is based. 

Much attention was paid to admission re- 
quirements in the report. This is a sore 
point in state higher education, obliged as 
the university is to almost indiscriminately 
accept those who knock at its doors. 

We are given in the report the following 
description of conditions on the Oregon 
campus: 


**Commonplace’’ 
ip 


“Turning now to conditions as we find 
them at Oregon, the committee believes that 
the University of Oregon is today a good, 
average, commonplace, unobtrusive member 
of the family of state universities in the 
efficiency with which it educates its stu- 
dents, neither particularly good, nor par- 
ticularly bad. We believe that the Univer- 


sity of Oregon is suffering from ailments - 


characteristic of the large mass of Ameri- 
can colleges, but while misery loves com- 
pany, the defects of any one educational in- 
stitution are not the less serious by virtue 
of their widespread prevalence. 

“We believe, quite frankly, that the uni- 
sity “atmosphere” is not intellectually vital- 
izing; that scholarship, the essence of edu- 
eation, is not the coveted goal of the mass 
of students. 

“We believe that the widespread diffusion 
of interest which prevails among a majority 
of the students is a factor which tends to 
lower the scholastic achievements of the 
average student. We are convinced that far 
too much time and energy is spent in the 
distractions of student activities and in the 
whirl of collegiate social life, and that as 
a result there is insufficient opportunity 
for consistent concentration on genuine in- 
tellectual activity. 


For Standard 


“We believe that the standard of ex- 
cellence established within the student body 
has been set too low, and that it tends to 
emphasize qualities in the individual whiih 
are intrinsically of secondary importance. 
We believe an ‘intellectual boycott’ which 
would make the student who merely gets 
by both uncomfortable and unpopular is de- 
cidely lacking at the university. 

“We believe on the other hand that there 
exists on the campus a distinct tendency to 
overemphasize grades. The grade sheet and 
indeed the entire mechanical measurement 
of intellectual accomplishment has thrown 
the emphasis upon the means rather than 
upon the result. We believe that any 
changes in policy which will focus attention 
upon the accomplishment rather than the 
measurement will be well justified.” 

Following is an outline summary of the 
content of the student report: 

I—Base premises of report. 


1. Not every person should attend an in- 


stitution of higher learning. 
2. All capable persons with honest intent 
should be permitted to attend. 


3. Education should build up vigorous 
mental habits in students, 


II.—Present situation, 

1. Student awakening comes too late. 

2. Unworthy student allowed to remain in 
University. 

3. Too much emphasis placed on grades. 

4, High school training unsatisfactory. 

5. Scholastie condition non-existent, 
. University curricula not correlated. 
. Widespread use of stereotyped methods 
of instruction, 

IlI.—Proposed changes in entrance and 
grading 

1. Prevent unfit from entering Univer- 
sity. 

A. Permit student to enter upon recom- 
mendation of principal and on grade average 

*B. Permit unrecommended students to 
take entrance examination. 

2. Methods of removing unfit who have 
entered, 

A. Require definite measure of accom- 
plishment under point system. 


aS 


IV.—Proposal for freshman college. 

1. Secure instructors who have wide 
range of interests. 

2. Offer required parallel survey courses 
in world history and literature, and the 
sciences, 

3. Give broad foundation in general fields 
of knowledge. 

4, Provide for personal contact between 
advisers and students. 


V.—Installation of honor group for up- 
perclassmen. 

1, Division into two groups. 

A. Grade group with present system of 
instruction. 

B. Honor group with privileges. 

1. No grade system. 

2. Optional class and conference attend- 
ance, 


VI.—Faculty Reforms. 

1. Less imbreeding. 

2. Division of teaching and research. 

3. Payment of adequate salaries and 
granting of privileges. 

4. Secure tenure of office. 


5. More attention to conferences, 

6. Admission of students to faculty meet- 
ings. 

The University of Oregon has published 
the student report in pamphlet form. 


. . . 


Nebraska Report 


Because of the wide interest aroused by 
Emmett Maun, Univérsity of Nebraska 
alumnus who declared his four college years 
had been wasted (New Student Mar. 10), 
The Daily Nebraskan has published a series 
of articles on “The Liberal Arts College” 
by Douglass Orr, ’27. The articles outline 
the purpose of a liberal arts college and 
makes suggestions for improvements. Some 
of the recommendations are: The formation 
of junior and senior colleges, unification of 
the curriculum, institution of honor courses. 
Better teachers are demanded. “The ten- 
dency to pay professors solely on the basis 
of their research, of their publications, or of 
their after dinner speeches, rather than of 
their classroom teaching, should be de- 
plored.” 

An outstanding part of this report is its 
emphasis on the fact that the liberal arts 
college should have “a consciousness of a 
particular job.” The substance of Mr. Orr’s 
articles is embodied in a series of recommen- 
dations that will be made to the faculty by 
a student committee, 


Beginning next fall Williams college will 
have honors courses for exceptional juniors 
and seniors. 


Trinity College, Hartford Connecticut an- 
nounces three educational changes for next 
fall: A freshman week immediately prior to 
the opening of the college year, the aboli- 
tion of three hour examinations in mid-year 
and permissive freedom for undergraduate 
work in the two upper-class years. 

These three innovations dovetail with the 
psychological entrance examination inau- 
gurated two years ago at Trinity, the 
faculty advisor system and a so-called “col- 
lege student’s reading course” introduced 
last September. 

Students at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, except Freshmen, will be permitted 
to take unlimited cuts if their average 
grade for the previous term was over 85 per 
cent. The step was taken as the result of 
student agitation for the change. 


Optional Class Attendance Is Advocated 


(From The Dartmouth) 


In the midst of the movement to give the 
college student more freedom in his curricu- 
lum, the system of limiting the absences 
from undergraduate courses still prevails 
in a number of institutions, including Dart- 
mouth. ... 

We believe that Dartmouth should adopt 
the policy of allowing students more com- 
plete discretion in the matter of attending 
classes. 

At college, individual judgment and dis- 
cretion should be developed in preparation 
for the future. After graduation a man is 
left to do as he desires—he is put on his 
own responsibility; and his four years, 
course should be planned with this end in 
mind, 

The strict limiting of undergraduate ab- 
sences from classes is a boring custom and 
is an example of the perpetual game of 


petty quibbling between faculty and stu- 
dents in too many of our higher institutions 
of learning. During the past week there oc- 
curred two noteworthy instances of this: 
The faculty of DePauw University voted to 
amend the present absence rules so that 
no cuts will be allowed for any reason what- 
ever, not even illness being a valid excuse; 
and a class of Latin students at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh refused to leave the class- 
room until a substitute teacher was pro- 
vided to conduct the class in the absence of 
the regular instructor, confined by illness 
to his bed. ... 

The motives in each case were obviously 
childish, but similar cases, unfortunately, 
are not uncommon in institutions which 
have not yet grasped the true seriousness of 
purpose which characterizes the ideal li- 
beral college. Neither the DePauw profes- 
sors nor the Pittsburgh undergraduates are 
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apparently able to conceive of a college that 
does not imply a perpetual game between 
the students and faculty, each trying to 
outdo the other in general pettiness. Until 
this attitude is eradicated, we cannot hope 
for much liberal advancement in the college 
world as a whole. 

We advocate unlimited cuts for juniors 
and seniors principally because the present 


system often interferes with true scholar- 
in ial A SR EI BN pelea SE 


ship, but also because the whole situation 
has too much resemblance to kindergarten 
discipline. We know from observation that 
if a student once gets unlimited cuts by 
achieving Phi Beta Kappa grades, it seems 
to be easier for him to continue his high 
scholarship. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that if this opportunity were univers- 
ally afforded, the general scholastic average 
would rise instead of fall. 


The Other Side of the Medal 


(From the Coe Cosmos) 


Often when we look a gift horse in the 
mouth, we find that the present isn’t as 
good as it might have appeared at first. 
Similarly, the recent gift of freedom by the 
faculty in regard to students working for 
major honors is not considered so highly 
when we face the actual amount of liberty 
that was given to the students. At least 
the students who were supposed to benefit 
by the rule do not consider it of enough 
value to take advantage of it. 

According to the law, all students work- 
ing for major honors will be granted op- 
tional attendance in those subjects in which 
they are doing major work. Of the thirty 
who can benefit by this rule, only three have 
used the privilege, and they have done so 
in only a limited manner. Others have said 
that they would probably do so before the 
year is over, but since the survey was taken 
just last week, these students will have to 
hurry in the few short weeks that are left 
if they wish t. miss classes without giving 
to the faculty the satisfaction of lopping 
off a™Menth of a credit. 

A criticism of the rule, as voiced by those 
working for major honors, is that the law 
did not allow students the right to be ex- 
cused from courses in which they were not 
primarily interested. Others stated that ma- 
jor honors students would surely not absent 
themselves from classes in which they would 
do their future research work, And so this 
gift horse of the faculty did not look so 
good after it had been considered. 

But perhaps the faculty gave all the free- 
dom to the students that they are able to 
use wisely. 

An investigation of the Coe student body 
might disclose the fact that there are so 
many lamebrains amongst us that greater 
freedom would be violated. Liberty with no 
cares is eagerly sought, but freedom with 
responsibilities is rather shunned. Being 
spoon-fed by the direct help of the profes- 
sors is so much easier for us than if we 
had to do most of the directing of our own 
efforts that we are glad to choose the 
former course. 

That fact was demonstrated this semester 
when a professor told one of his classes that 
the lecture system would be displaced by a 
plan which would allow the students to 
search for material on certain subjects and 
then they would discuss in class the infor- 
mation that they found. Although the stu- 
dents were relieved of the monotony of 
taking notes, they soon discovered that they 
had to do more work and they requested 
that the professor go back to the pouring 
in process of the lecture system. At another 
time a student dropped a course because she 
was afraid that she would not receive a 
grade of A. An A grade meant more to her 
than the knowledge she was receiving from 
the course. 

Real freedom carries with it privileges 
and also responsibilities. Not until the stu- 
dents have shown that they are desirous of 
assuming new duties which accompany inde- 
pendent work, and not until we take ad- 
vantage of every freedom that is given to 
us, will the administration extend our li- 


berty. It might be well to profit by every 
such opportunity that is presented to us, 
and as we progress step by step in our quest 
for independence, our demands, following 
logically, will receive attention. 


TRINITY’S NEW POLICY 
(From the Cornell Sun) 

Three specific changes will be inaugurated 
in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. begin 
ning with the fall semester that indicate 
the creeping way Liberal Arts college are 
beginning to travel... . 

All three proposals have merit, but we 
seriously doubt if the last one will fulfill 
the purpose set forth. The plan permitting 
individual work by selected undergraduates 
has been in effect to some extent at Cor- 
nell through informal study. The difficulty 
here, however, lies in the fact that this sys- 
tem is prevented from really improving edu- 
cational conditions; it must be taken as a 
small part of a host of other courses with 
their limited cuts, abundant assignments, 
and didactic lecturers, Informal study, cer- 
tainly, has not effected any very marked 
reform in Cornell’s system; of instruction. 
Its ungodly mixture with an otherwise iron- 
bound curriculum makes it less efficacious 
than it would be in a sympathetic environ- 
ment, Trinity will probably find informal 
study, as Cornell has found it, a bit of prog- 
gress that incites to a feeling for more. 


Odor of Mammon 


The Pacific Coast Football Conference has 
washed its hands of the annual Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses football game in 
which a champion Eastern gridiron team 
meets a Western eleven. Because of the 
odor of commercialism alleged to have gath- 
ered about the game, the Conference says 
that it will have as little as possible to do 
with the affair, Individual members of 
the Conference participate on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

The University of Washington Daily ap- 
proves of the action: “The spectacle of a 
Western gridiron team, picked for its ability 
to draw a crowd battling against an Eastern 
squad, selected for the same reason, is not 
conducive to the best interests of college 
athletics. 

“Wholesome intercollegiate rivalry should 
be the basis for college athletics—not the 
desire to bring home a purse full of money 
as a result of participating in an added at- 
traction for a town carnival, Gate receipts, 
when unmixed with other considerations, 
are poisonous to intercollegiate sports. 

The University of Washington represented 
the West at the last Pasadena contest. 
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WOULD ABOLISH CO-EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


steps towards this end. Surely co-education 
will not be sacrificed without a struggle.” 

Meanwhile the editor of The Daily Cardi- 
nal, University of Wisconsin views with 
philosophical calmness the rising tide of 
feminism on the campus. Year by year the 
co-eds are bringing themselves “to an equal 
plane with men socially, economically and 
politically.” In the labyrinth of outside ac- 
tivities they are enabled to test their abili- 
ties for executive work and are developing 
initiative, 

“Even now, a little body of campus femin- 
ists is girding its loins for the right of free 
speech. Not long ago a spokeswoman of 
this group, which happens to be one of the 
women’s literary societies, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Daily Cardinal 
protested violently against the action of 
the Dean of Women in prohibiting a debate 
on birth control. All this is evidence of an 
awakening consciousness on the part of the 
‘co-ed’ part of this co-educational institu- 
tion.” : 


LETTER BOX 


Russian Tour 


Sirs: When I was in Russia last July, I 
took up with Russian educational authori- 
ties, as I did with the educational authori- 
ties of most European countries, the wisdom 
of exchange tours of students between 
Russia and the United States. The Russian 
authorities approved of the idea, stated that 
they would try to arrange for such tours, 
and requested me to put them in touch with 
some organizations in this country with 
whom they might correspond, I spoke to 
Dean James E, Lough of New York Uni- 
versity, who was organizing student tours 
for that institution, and to Mr. John Roths- 
child, the Director of the Open Road, who 
was organizing tours for the Confederation 
Internationale des Etudiants. Both gentle- 
men wrote to Moscow in October for more 
information as to the methods of handling 
the tour of American students to Russia. 
No one received an answer until March 
16th. Then the answer was to the effect 
that their universities do not function in 
summer and that, as their student organi- 
zations. have only a nominal existance, those 
organizations could not act as hosts and 
that, moreover, entrance visas to Russia 
could be granted by the Russian authorities 
only to each individual member of such a 


‘group in the usual manner. As a result of 


this letter from the Russian educational 
authorities, neither New York University 
nor the Open Road could undertake to or- 
ganize a tour. The time was too late and 
the conditions too vague and indefinite for 
them to accept the responsibility, 

As this Institute does not organize or 
direct any tours I should like all your read- 
ers to understand that the Institute is not 
sponsoring any tour to Russia this summer, 
Yrs., ete., —Stephen P. Duggan 


Ed. Note: Nevertheless a group of stu- 
dents from Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and other schools have organized in- 
dependently an American student delegation 
to Soviet Russia. The Russian authorities 
are co-operating to the full with this group 
and it looks at the present writiny as if the 
trip would be a successful one. Through an 
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Campus Art 


College paint slingers as well as pen push- 
ers have sometimes been presumed to be a 
very sentimental lot. Pictures of daisies, 
pears, silk hangings, hallway corners, pic- 
turesque fishing shacks poorly drawn fig- 
ures with bulging clothing to disguise the 
somewhat inadequate joining together of 
the anatomy—all these things have given to 
the college artist a rather poor name. 

It would seem, however, that these artists 
have in recent years been fooling their cri- 
tics. When they have broken into print via 
the college comics or the campus magazine 
for regular guys, their productions have 
been as hard and sophisticated as an imita- 
tion of the artists on Judge and Life would 
permit. 

The favorite drawing of the college comic 
shows plenty peau or if not that two vaude- 
ville characters twinfully strutting their 
stuff and having no particular dialogue be- 
low except that both are supposed to be 
smart. 

Is it to be supposed that this brazenness 
of sophistication is a device of the campus 
artists to hide their throbbing hearts? Cer- 
tainly it has very little to do with the heart 
or with pleasantness for the eye. To say 
that it stirred anyone to emotion or senti- 
ment would be—well, rather dumb. It is a 


trick that you learn and try to perfect. One - 


fellow specializes in giving his lefthand 
character only a right eye and his right- 
hand character a left eye, hoping the effect 
will be bizarre. Another tries to improve 
John Held’s distortion but forgets that John 
Held, Jr. has character. 

Well, art for the comics is a special de- 
partment and any sort of comparison be- 
tween Judge and the galleries of Florence 
is absurd enough. Nevertheless, there is 
room for one small speculation as to whether 
the comic artists would not really like to 
show their more serious—and more “senti- 
mental”—productions. Such artists as these 
may be interested in looking at the special 
art number (April) of Progressive Educa- 
tion, showing the work of small children and 
adolescent youths, The difference between 
the work here reproduced and that of the 
average college publication is on a small 
scale the difference between Sandro Botti- 
celli and Bud Fisher. 

Here in these children’s pictures is deli- 
cacy, brooding, unashamed directness, and 
love. Here occasionally is an accident that 
may not have been an accident, which fairly 
takes your breath away with the depth of 
beauty on which it draws. 

The children may have had help and they 
may be assisted by the label “child.” No 
matter. What they have produced is enough 
to make the observer wonder, “What is it 


On the Shores of Lake Geneva 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace & Freedom invite all interested in 
Peace to the Fellowship School between 
July 26th and Sept. 4. Lectures by well 
known thinkers of many nationalities; 
motor cars to courses in Geneva; excur- 
sions to the many places of beauty and 
‘interest in the neighborhood. Full pen- 
sion from 5 to 8 Swiss francs a day. 
For further particulars write: 


Emma Thomas, Fellowship School, 
Gland, Vaud, Switzerland 


college does to children; is it simply a place 
where children are spoiled?” 1) eee 


Chinese Monthly 


For those who are interested in finding 
out what Chinese students are thinking 
about, the April 1926 issue of the Chinese 
Students’ Monthly is recommended. The 
paper is published by the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance at 155 Sibley Street, Detroit, Mi- 
chigan. By the April issue one gathers 
that the young Chinese are intensely con- 
cerned with the many complexities arising 
from the invasion of the Orient by Western 
religion, sociology and machinery. 

The future of Missionary schools is de- 
bated. Dr. Harry F. Ward speculates on the 
necessity for Christian humanitarianism in 
the gross disregard for human values in the 
industrial revolution now taking place. An- 
cestor Worship, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
all are interpreted in the light of modern 
sociology, and psychology. It is an inter- 
esting and intelligent symposium on West- 
ern and Eastern_values of civilization. 

These young Chinese students are by no 
means “sold” to Western Civilization. They 
are a group of skeptics, carefully poking 
about in the Western shops rejecting this 
and that, making their purchases slowly and 
carefully. They are certain they don’t want 
the new China to adopt Western imperial- 
ism. They are not certain that Christ is 
superior to Confucius but are positive in 
their rejection of the bawling revivalist 
missionary. “If Christianity is such a cure- 
all as is alleged by its exponents, then Eu- 
rope, being Christian to start with, ought not 
to be so tortured as we have every reason 
to believe that it is... .” 


A Study 
In Gigantism 


Chimes, By Robert Herrick, The Macmil- 
lan Company, $2. 

“,. .. The public spirit of our leading citi- 
zens made the World Fair possible, as it is 
making our university what it is destined 
to be—the greatest in our country.” Thus 
flambuoyantly prophesied Dr. Alonzo Har- 
ris, President of the University of Eureka 
to his cultured and skeptical young English 
instructor from Harvard in Robert Her- 
rick’s thinly disguised novel of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

President Harris was right. Chicago had 
set out to make culture hum. And the same 
impulse that sought to clothe the raw naked- 
ness of the booming young metropolis with 
the incongruous classicism of the World 
Fair now proposed to splash over the smoke 
and grime a thin whitewash of culture. And 
the leading citizens sought to atone for 
swollen and none to ethically gained for- 
tunes by rearing the temples to learning 
which an irreverent wag later named The 
University of Standard Oil. 

But if they would have created a univer- 
sity it must reluctantly be recorded that 
they succeeded only in building another fac- 
tory. At its head in place of the captain of 
industry was a captain of erudition— 
strange combination of Abelard and James 
G. Hill, not without a generous slice of 
Barnum. Under his guidance and the direc- 
tion of others after him a monstrous thing 
rose from the yellow clay along the lake. 
Here was a severe case of that Gigantism 
that students everywhere have been talking 
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about. Quantity production in classrooms 
made teaching a travesty and degrees a 
mockery of learning. The practical courses, 
Journalism, Business Administration, Teach- 
ing, edged out the cultural studies. Teachers 
were entangled in miles of red tape, forms, 
reports, the endless fooleries of bureaucratic 
administration. The teaching was done by 
a faculty of Macchiavellians, angling for 
prestige. 

But Chimes is more than the familiar ar- 
raignment of higher education in a democ- 
racy blind to all human activities except 
getting and spending. It is also a record 
of a group of sensitive alien souls marooned 
among the barbarians. Clavercin (Herrick 
himself) comes from the comparatively mel- 
low and intellectual Harvard and for thirty 
years with his “Harvard Crowd,” carries 
on a bitter and hopeless struggle against 
the dominant “practical” interests. 

“For life, is after all,” runs a prefatory 
quotation to the novel, “nothing but the 
capacity to assert a condition of inner equi- 
librium within the transition of external 
circumstances.” Students who have been 
complaining that the men who teach in our 
large universities are impotent and spineless 
hired men will marvel after reading this 
document that there remains a precious mi- 
nority able somehow to maintain its intel- 
lectual integrity in the midst of the money 
changers. N. 8. 


Social Pioneers 


Jack London was chosen as first president 
of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society in 
1905. Harry Laidler, Upton Sinclair and 
others cooperated in building up this pre- 
war organization devoted to interesting col- 
legians in socialism. On the lists of stu- 
dent leaders in this movement are the names 
of Randolph Bourne, Devere Allen, Freda 
Kirchwey, and Evans Clark. There came 
an end to the organization’s expansion dur- 
ing the war when many college chapters 
were wiped out. 

After the war the need for organizing 
on a broader basis was felt. Students were 
interested in many other tendencies toward 
industrial democracy than socialism, So the 
society became know as the League For In- 
dustrial Democracy. Students everywhere 
are familiar with the name of Paul Blan- 
shard, ubiquitous field secretary for the 
League. ‘Since the reorganization the society 
has again become popular in many collegi- 
ate circles, 

In Twenty Years of Social Pioneering the 
above facts and others concerning the L.I.D, 
are given. The pamphlet celebrates the 
twentieth birthday of the organization. It 
can now be secured at 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City for 15 cents the copy. 


RUSSIAN TOUR 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 3) 


inadvertent mistake in grammar, The New 
Student gave the impression that Dr. Dug- 
gan was sponsoring this enterprise. We 
apologize to Dr. Duggan and console our- 
selves with the fact that where we erred in 
grammar, the New York Times and other 
Ser PEROe papers erred extensively in 
act. 


Drinking at Yale 


Sirs: I have read with interest your 
“Wisecrack” of April 28th entitled, “Yale 
Referendum Shows Drinking” and subtitled, 
“Student Newspaper is Proved Right on 
Prohibition Question.” Apparently you have 
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been misinformed regarding my testimony 
at the Prohibition Hearing in Washington, 
inasmuch as you quote me wrongly and also 
imply that there is some discrepancy be- 
tween my statements and those of the edi- 
tors of the Yale News. 

Far from claiming that “Yale is dry,” I 
stated, “There can be no doubt that the pre- 
vailing sentiment among our students is 
‘wet.’ The recently published statistics of 
the Senior Class of Yale College showed 
that 80 per cent of that class were ‘wet’ in 
their sympathies. This is a larger propor- 
tion than the figures for Harvard reported 
last year, and far larger than the recent 
survey of eleven colleges, mostly middle 
western, which showed that two-thirds of 
the men and four-fifths of the women stu- 
dents favor strict enforcement. 


Wet Community 


“Not only is the Yale student sentiment 
prevailingly ‘wet,’ but the city and State 
in which Yale is located are among the 
‘wettest’ in the Nation. Connecticut did not 
ratify the Eighteenth Amendment, and re- 
cently refused an opportunity to tighten up 
its inadequate enforcement legislation. The 
newspapers of New Haven are uniformly 
‘wet.’ The judges are ‘wet.’ Besides living 
in this damp atmosphere, the students 
largely come from the great ‘wet’ cities, 
especially New York, and a large fraction 
of the students are from homes of the well- 
to-do who can support wine cellars. Thus 
tradition and environment conspire to 
moisten these young men’s minds if not 
their thioats.” 

The Yale News Referendum simply 
showed that Yale is “wet,” as I had already 
stated. It did not in any way disprove my 
statement to the effect that it is nowhere 
nearly as “wet” as in pre-Prohibition days, 
as indicated by the statistics of the college 
disciplinarians, and by the police records 
of the City of New Haven. 

Students who are here at Yale today 
were but children in the pre-Prohibition 
days, and their present referendum is of no 
value except as it reveals, what I had 
already stated to be the case, that the pres- 
ent sentiments of the majority are “wet.” 

Not relying upon my own impressions as 
to the less amount of drinking at Yale 
today, I made a careful selection of eight 
of the University’s best authorities on the 
question, including those in possession of 
the records and asked them for an unbiased 
statement of conditions as compared with 
those prior to the passage of the Volstead 
law. I presented to the Senate Committee 
what each one of the eight men said, with- 
out regard to his convictions for or against 
Prohibition, 


Summary 


The following is a summary of their re- 
ports to me: 

(1) The number of discipline cases in 
which drinking is a factor is now very much 
smaller than before Prohibition. 

(2) The improvement has been especi- 
ally noticeable in the last few years. 

(3) Such drinking as remains is often 
more concentrated and uproarious than be- 
fore Prohibition. When liquor which was 
largely beer was easily obtainable many got 
it, got it often, and got it in small quanti- 
ties. Now that it is harder to get, fewer get 
it, get it seldom, but when they do, make 
up for lost time. 

(4) Prohibition created a defiant atti- 
tude in many students. It is unpopular even 
among many who do not try to circumvent 
the law. 


Yrs, ete, —Irving Fisher 
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Ancient Tribes in the Modern Spirit 


The following is a review by Joseph Wood 
Krutch of The Arrow Maker, an Indian 
play by Mary Austin, produced in an out- 
door theatre at Vassar. The New Student 
reprints it from the Vassar Miscellany 
News because of its policy of calling at- 
tention to unique and worth while experi- 
ments in undergraduate drama, 


On the evening of May 14, Mary Austin’s 
Indian drama The Arrow Maker was per- 
formed before a large and attentive audi- 
ence in the outdoor Theatre. 

The interest of Miss Austin’s play is by 
no means wholly anthropological. Though 
the author has lived for many years among 
the Indians of the Southwest and though 
she has been a devoted student of their 
manners she has always been as much a 
mystic and a prophet as she has a scientist, 
Arguing that the true spiritual ancestors 
of a people are those who occupied their 
soil before them rather than those whose 
blood flows in their veins, she has sought 
the American past in the American abori- 
gine instead of in Europe. Accordingly her 
play was intended not as something remote 
and curious but as something as spiritually 
pertinent to us as the mythological drama 
of Greece was pertinent to the Athenians. 
If, therefore, The Arrow Maker seems to 
have modern overtones the fact is not the 
result of accident but of intention, for to 
the author it is part of a still living past. 


Classic Indians 


The Indians—or at least Miss Austin’s 
Indians—are not quaint barbarians but 
rather classic figures in the sense that 
though they live in a simple and heroic age 
they are fully aware of the chief problems 
of existence, Their tribe is a tiny microcosm 
in which all the elements of social organiza- 
tion may be clearly perceived and their lives, 
though simple, are molded by the same 
forces that mold us and our contemporaries. 
Woman—and this of course is Miss Austin’s 
chief theme—holds the same ambiguous po- 
sition, Sometimes worshipped and some- 
times despised she hag not been able like 
man, to achieve any harmony of her func- 
tions. As mother and keeper of the home 
she must accept a subordinate position in 
society or, as leader and prophet, she must 
renounce everything else and be not hu- 
manly but inhumanly great. Such, I think, 
is the theme of Miss Austin’s play and for 
her story of the Chisera torn between her 
high function and her natural desires she 
finds a genuinely tragic solution, one, that 
is to say, in which the catastrophe is re- 
lieved of its pain by a certain noble eleva- 
tion. The Chisera herself has found one 
‘way out and the tribe can find none for her. 
In seeking both love and greatness she 
seems for a time to have lost both; but in 
the moment of death the first is re-captured. 
Those who are rejected by men are those 
who may talk with God. 


Pageantry 


The play is one which does attain a cer- 
tain classic dignity and one which is admir- 
ably suited for presentation in an out-door 
theatre. It has its spectacular features, its 
movements of pageantry, and yet it has also 
the genuinely dramatic movement which the 
pageant usually lacks. Pictorially the gen- 
eral effect of the present production was 
excellent and to those “responsible for the 


setting, costumes and general direction espe- 
cial credit is due. 

In general it may be remarked that The 
Arrow Maker is not an easy play. It aims 
at a solemn beauty while dealing with 
characters who might very easily seem gro- 
tesquely comic to an audience which comes 
as a college audience usually does in a 
merry mood, Yet no false notes were struck 
and the beauty of the play was genuinely 
realized, That is, I think, alone sufficient 
to prove it a success. 


Alien Years 


ORDINATION 


I heard the universal heart 

Exalt in prayer its Sire’s blest name; 
I heard an allelulia rise, 

A song of peace, divinely wise,— 
Then tumult, shame!...... 


~ Kneeling still 
I take the cup; I feel the smart 
Of hell in my throat. Pledged, I depart, 
Ordained to kill. 
Springfield, Ill., 1917 


OF LITTLE CONSEQUENCE 


Waiting before the door of death’s unknown 

He sang to us! He sang of love, dim-shown 

In our own timid laugh and moody eyes. 

He knew some day would break the voice of 
skies 

He knew someday would break the voice of 
God. 

But while he sang and waited he was caught 

In a storm of steel. Claimed by a hate un- 
sought 

He stumbled, fell. Confused he cursed and 
called, 

But his cries were withered in a fiery 
breath; 

War’s mighty magnet drew him to his death. 

While still across the smoking, roaring 
world 

Of dragon sky the flags of hate were hurled. 

France 1918 


Will there come an hour 

When our dear butchered dead shall lose 
their power 

To rise 

Before our eyes? 

Will there come an hour when in vain 

We shall ransack our peaceful brain 

For all this hell-of-soul we now abhor 

In war 


“Will that time come when languid days, 


Eating like peprosy our softening memories, 

Eating like leprosy our softening’memories, 
gay 

Along a glamorous hero way? 

Will that time come when traitorously we 
wear 

Again the khaki we have thrown aside 

To hear 

Along the street in sentimental pride 

Our sons and daughters cheer? 


When that hour comes, we shall woo war 


again, 
And the anguish and pain. 
And the fires that brand and burn; 
In that sad hour shall the midnight madness 
return. 
Kilbourne, Wis., 1919 
—Allen Crafton 
in The Dove, (U. of Kansas) 
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